LABOUR   AND   MATERIALS   FOR   REBUILDING
ticed in Ireland, another backed his credentials by declaring
that he was a freeman of York.1 A joiner came from Dublin,
and a painter was a freeman of Oxford. One skilled in names
and alive to the eccentricities of a hurried clerk's phonetic
spelling, might deduce much more from the mere lists given.
Owen Thomas must surely have come from Wales, and
Boswortha from Cornwall. But in general, nothing more
can be established than that the building trades spoke the
truth when they complained in February 1670 that foreigners
had come in from all parts of the kingdom.2 For more than
four years these men swamped the London artificer, filling the
city with a babel of strange accents as they helped the great work
of turning its ruins into a new city of fair and seemly houses.
Faced with such competition, the London freemen were in
no position to combine to force up wages. The journeymen
who had agitated so fiercely a bare twenty years earlier8 were
now swamped by foreigners as skilful as they and with less
scruple about London-made rules. The niceties of the division
of work between the different crafts made no appeal to
immigrants from towns where specialization was less minute.
Regulations allotting cupboards to joiners and shelving to
carpenters* meant little to them, whilst they were merely
irksome to masters with ample work and employers pressing
for completion. In normal times the London master crafts-
man might be fiercely concerned for such rigidly defined
rights, but when profits were his for the making he must have
preferred the willing immigrant to the possibly more scrupu-
1 Bower Marsh, op. cit., p. xi, mentions journeymen from Leicester, Beaumaris and
Carmarthen.  Master masons came from Taynton and Burford in Oxfordshire, and
from the Isle of Portland: (Knoop and Jones, op. cit., pp. 35, 45).
2 Repert., 75, f. 89. The occasion was a joint petition by the Carpenters', Masons',
Bricklayers', Joiners' and Plasterers' Companies against foreigners working on the
rebuilding without the necessary qualifications of apprenticeship.
8 The agitation had been strongly influenced by the political atmosphere of the
period, but the reasons were mainly social and economic. An analysis of the various
movements may be found in Social Problems and Policy during the Puritan Revolution,
1640-60, by M. James (1930), chap. 5,
4 See the draft division of the work appertaining respectively to the joiners and the
carpenters recommended by a committee of the Court of Aldermen in 1632. It is
reprinted in full by Jupp and Pocock, op. cit., pp. 295-9.
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